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to embrace and thank the first person he met, to swear eter-
nal friendship to anyone and everyone. When he found him-
self in the street again he could hardly walk. He stopped at
the curb and looked at "the sky, the bright day, the passers-
by," but he no longer had anything in common with them.
He had suddenly been lifted up to another world, from
which they looked like ants. "Is it really possible that I am
so great? I said to myself seized by a timid exaltation. Oh, do
not laugh: later I never imagined myself to be a great man;
but then, was it possible to resist the idea? . . . Oh, I will
deserve this praise. But what men, what men! ... I will
deserve their respect, I will try to become as excellent as
they are, I will remain faithful. . . . We shall be victorious.
Oh, to go with them, to be with them."
However, he was not to remain among them for long.
While Belinsky was charmed by Poor Folk, he interpreted it
in his own fashion, seeing it only as a good illustration of his
social views. "It is a simple matter. Some worthy fools be-
lieve that love for mankind is the pleasure and the duty of
every man. They do not understand what has happened
when the wheel of existence with all the well-established
privileges calmly crushes and pulverizes their flesh and bones.
That is all. But what a tragedy! What characters!"
Actually he was unaware of the positive aspect of these
characters. He was unmoved by their quiet resignation, their
active kindness. He did not realize that Makar Dievushkin
was more than a victim because he accepted his fate. In Poor
Folk he saw an excuse for social rebellion, not a summons to
human sympathy. He was indignant against the executioners,
but he forgot to admire the martyrs. In any event, the critic
and the author for the time being were intoxicated with each
other. Belinsky communicated to everyone his recent discov-